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LESSONS FROM THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. 
(Lsaiah ii., iii., iv.) 


LASIN these three chapters we have a fine study of contrasts in the three 
A visions they contain. All three are visions of a city. In those 

ancient times, when Isaiah wrote, a city was the ideal place of 
abode, and had quite a different meaning from the thought we connect 
with the word now. We cannot be proud of our large cities, remembering 
all the extremes of sin and poverty that lurk behind their splendid build- 
ings, and city air is often so impure that those who live in it can only keep 
healthy by taking country excursions and holidays. But in ancient times 
a city was a very different place, something more like one of our villages, 
surrounded by walls. There was plenty of open space in it; it was 
a refuge from many kinds of danger—indeed the only safe place to live in; 
it was the centre of government, and so a protection from lawlessness, and 
its walls were a security against beasts of prey and foreign enemies. So 
to Isaiah a city was the ideal form of government, and his own beloved city 
of Jerusalem the centre of his patriotic dreams. 


The first of the three visions is Jerusalem glorified. It contains the 
well-known description of peace, so often quoted. The words are taken 
from the prophet Joel’s call to arms, and transposed to mean peace 
instead. Joel says, “Prepare war, wake up the mighty men... .. Beat 
your plowshares into swords, and your pruning-hooks into spears.” Isaiah 
says, “ They shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” In glowing words Isaiah pictures the 
reign of universal peace, and in the midst of it his own city as the centre 
from which “the light of the Lord” is to shine upon all nations. There 
is no shadow in this picture; Jerusalem stands, in a flood of light, and all 
nations are gathering round it as the chosen place of spiritual teaching 
and strength. 

But this first vision is a short one, and the change to the next is a rude 
awakening from the dream of an ideal future to the reality of a very 
different present. We all know what it is to close our eyes and imagine 
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an ideal future for ourselves and then to open them with some sense of 
weariness upon the everyday surroundings and duties. We all know 
what it is to dream of ourselves, our own characters, not as we are, but as 


we wish and long to be, and then to come back to the present and find 


our faults and besetting sins as hard as ever to conquer. So Isaiah, in 
his second vision, comes down from the Jerusalem of his dreams to 
Jerusalem of the present, and from ii. 6 to the end of iil. gives a descrip- 
tion of the city as he saw it before him, not as he wished it to be. In this 
dark picture there is scarcely a gleam of light. 

Isaiah mentions in his Introduction that he lived during the reign of 
four kings, and during so many changes of government he could not but 
see many ups and downs of national life. This picture shows one of the 
dark times with all the evils that followed on the riches and luxury of 
Uzziah’s reign. - It tells of calamities many, earthquake, famine, lawless- 
ness, poverty. First, in verses 7 and 8, there is a short but forcible 
description of the lowering of the moral standard of life, while its outward 
conditions grow more and more luxurious, 

A deep and universal truth is this. We were not made to live in 
luxury and idleness, but to work out by strenuous efforts our physical and 
spiritual salvation : so that as soon as life becomes a luxurious rest and 
pleasure, so surely the life of the spirit grows poorer, the moral standard 
is lowered, and we cease to worship and strive after the highest and best. 
This, no doubt, is what Christ meant when he said, “How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God.” 

Isaiah says of his people, “Their land also is full of silver and gold, 
neither is there any end of their treasures; their land also is full of 
horses, neither is there any end of their chariots: their land also is full of 
idols.” As surely as the treasures, chariots and horses come, so surely 
will the idols come also. The more simple we can make our daily lives, 
the more chance there will be for our spiritual life to grow pure and our 
ideals high. 

The rest of this chapter, ver. 10 to the end, is a fine passage in which 
Isaiah, under the figure of an earthquake, shows how, in the presence of 
something great, all smaller things sink into insignificance. He uses that 
favourite expression of the prophets, “the day of the Lord,” and describes 
it as a great earthquake, bringing low all great and strong things, the 
mighty cedars of Lebanon, the high towers, the ships of Tarshish, while 
the people who had before been proud and self sufficient are hiding away 
in rocks and caves of the earth. 

It is a fine thought,—the small things of life sinking away in the 
presence of greater things. We see it constantly. If sorrow or death 
comes into a home, the little daily affairs that seemed so important before, 
suddenly become as nothing : we make game of the little peculiarities of 
our neighbours, their dress or manners, knowing all the time that if any 
danger or trouble befell them, we should rush to their help. When the 
deeper feelings of sympathy or pity are awakened, they rule our life, and 
the meaner feelings hide away in rocks and caves. It is just for want of 
keeping great and important things uppermost, that many lives are spoilt. 
Some make themselves and other people miserable by worrying over 
trifles, others take offence at small things, thus making life a series 
of little misunderstandings and unkind words and feelings. We are all 


guilty sometimes of mean and unworthy behaviour towards the com-| 
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panions of our life, and of feelings which in our heart of hearts we know 
are only worthy to be sent away to hide in rocks and caves. The only 
way in which wel can avoid spoiling life by trivialities is by persistently 
lifting the soul above them,—by what Dr. Martineau calls “simple and 
entire pre-occupation of soul with duty, love, and goodness.” No one 
pretends that it is easy ; a narrow round of duties, the constant presence 
of irritating or depressing conditions often makes it hard enough, and 
tends to bind the soul’s horizon within narrow limits. To persist in keep- 
ing a wider outlook is the only way to prevent these small things from 
dominating and spoiling the life. ‘“ The day of the Lord,” the day when 
what is greatest and best dawns upon the soul, is always the day when 
mean things hide away ashamed. 

A novel was written a few years ago called “God and the Man,” which 
finely illustrates this thought. It is the story of a family quarrel which 
had gone on for generations. At last there was only one man left belong- 
ing to each family, and in these two the hatred of so many years seemed 
to be centred. They were rivals in everything, and each would gladly 
have killed the other. But at last, by a strange chance, they were left 
together in the solitude of the Arctic regions. The vessel in which they 
had been sailing left them behind by mistake, and these two souls were 
alone with God among the eternal ice and snow, cut off from all other 
human beings. Then it was that the old feelings of hatred and jealousy 
sank away and the great tie of human brotherhood asserted itself. The 
stronger of the two found the other dying of starvation, and nursed him 
to the end with the tenderness of a woman. 

Isaiah goes on to describe the further sufferings of the people. After 
the earthquake come famine and drought. “The whole stay of bread and 
the whole stay of water” are taken away. And in the general decay of 
the moral life of the people, all their powers become stunted. There is no 
one fit to take the lead in anything; government, social progress, educa- 
tion, trade, everything is at a standstill for want of capable leaders. “The 
mighty man, . . the judge, and the prophet, . . the cunning artificer, and 
the eloquent orator,”—all these were no more to be found because the 
people in general were living with such low and poor aims in life that there 
gradually came to be no great men among them. Justas in our own lives 
we find it true every day, that if we only live for selfish and low aims our 
better powers of mind and body will die out. 

In drawing this sad picture of his city, Isaiah does not fail to charge 
upon the women of the place their share of its sins and sorrows. We 
have a long list of feminine finery and affectations, and can well believe 
that the fine ladies whose dress and manners Isaiah describes so minutely 
had not pure and simple hearts beating under their many ornaments. 
Yet the women of those ancient times and Eastern lands had more excuse 
for vanity and frivolity than women in freer countries at the present day. 
They lived in such seclusion and had so few occupations that their lives 
were very narrow at the best. Now with the change of women’s position 
altogether has come a wider life for them, and in consequence a greater 
influence and a greater responsibility. As daughters, sisters, wives and 
mothers, they have the power of making their homes the centres from 
which all good and holy influences radiate into the outer world. And to 
those whose work lies outside the home, or who are unfortunate enough 
to be without the ties of close relationship, there still belongs the great 
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power of womanly sympathy and purity. “A motherly woman,” whether 
she has children of her own or not, what a picture of refuge and help in 
trouble the phrase brings before us! 

And more than this, all the best thinkers acknowledge that the finest 
qualities of an ideal woman represent the highest and most spiritual in 
human nature. Goethe, the great German poet, says “The woman-soul 
leadeth us upward and onward.” This is why, as the world grows wiser 
and better, the place of women is being so much altered, and while in 
early times they were little better than slaves to men, the best men now 
look to them for inspiring and helpful companionship. 

It is a great honour then and a great responsibility, to belong to that 
sex which has so large a part to play in making the world purer and 
better. Yet we have sadly to acknowledge that there are thousands of 
women even in England to whom such a thought as this would seem only 
a cruel mockery, whose lives are full of temptation, injustice, and grinding 
poverty. We are a long way from the promised land yet, but every life 
that uses to the full its womanly powers of purity, sympathy, and 
spirituality helps to bring it nearer; every one who lives in frivolity or 
selfishness puts it farther off. 

From this mournful picture of a city of incapable men and frivolous 
women, Isaiah passes in chap. iv. to his third vision. “In that day shall 
the branch of the Lord be beautiful and glorious.” And now he takes a 
higher flight; this time it is not the walls and stones of the actual 
Jerusalem that he glorifies, but a more ideal city. We may at all events 
look upon this passage as a description of what social life should be. We 
have seen why Isaiah’s thought of society would be sure to take the form 
of a city. We too, in thinking of an ideal life, always think of it as 
a social one, no desert island, but society of some kind; and here we have 
the picture of a city whose walls do not rise on any particular spot of 
earth, but which includes the whole brotherhood of good and faithful souls 
to which in our best moments we all yearn to belong, the city “not made 
with hands,” that kingdom of God of which Christ said “It is within you,” 
and of which we may be members now and here. 

The qualities which Isaiah suggests as belonging to a perfect society 
are few, but full of meaning,—purity, the presence of the Highest, and 
helpfulness. A glorious ideal for each individual life: to be pure, to 
be over-shadowed by the Highest, and to be a helper of the world. James 
echoes the same thought. “ Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world,’—a life lived in purity and 
charity before God. Such lives are daily building up that true city of God 
which is the “place of refuge” for all humanity. Do we not all know some 
lives that approach to this ideal, natures gifted with such power of 
sympathy that they are indeed for others as “a shadow in the daytime 
from the heat,” and ‘“‘a covert from storm and from rain”? 

A French writer, Victor Hugo, describes just such a one, a Bishop, 
whose whole life was a solace and protection to those who needed him. 
At his door there knocked one day a homeless man who, for a trifling 
fault, had just undergone nineteen years of penal servitude. He was 
homeless now because he carried a yellow passport, the badge of his 


prison life, and no one would take him in. To him the Bishop opened his . 


doors and gave of his very best; and when in after years a terrible 
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temptation came to this man and he struggled with it through a night of 
agony, it was the memory of the Bishop that saved him. Truly the one 
man was to the other “a place of refuge” and “a covert from storm and 
from rain.” 


“Have you heard of the Golden City, To service humble or exalted, 
Mentioned in the legends old ? All are called by voice Divine ; 
Everlasting light shines o’er it, All may aid alike to carry 
Wondrous things of it are told. Forward one sublime design. 
Only righteous men and women For that City we must labour, 
Dwell within its gleaming walls ; For its sake bear pain and grief; 
Wrong is banished from its borders, In it find the end of living, 
Justice reigns through all its halls. And the anchor of belief. 
We are builders of that City, And the work that we have builded, 
All our joys and all our groans Oft with bleeding hands and tears, 
Help to rear its shining ramparts; Oft in error and in anguish, 
All our lives are building stones. Will not perish with our years. 


It will last and shine transfigured, 
In the final reign of Right ; 
It will pass into the splendours 
Of the City of the Light.” 
ELLEN “M. CREAK. 


GHEE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO) THE GALATIANS:—XVIIT. 


§ Final admonition in his own hand: beware of Judaizers and 
remember the Cross (vi. 11-16). 


11. ‘‘See with how large letters I have written unto you with my 
own hand.” Observe the change from the Authorised Version, “ Ye see 
how large a letter I have written.” The latter translation has been 
defended, but I think there is no reasonable doubt that the former is more 
correct. The position of “you,” however, in the Greek gives it another 
connection: “In what large letters for you I have written.” The 
reference is in all probability only to the conclusion of the letter ; for, 
though the Greek verb is in the past tense, this is due to the practice of 
adapting the tense to the time when the letter was to be read, instead of 
the time when it was being written. This is not an invariable custom ; 
but there are sufficient examples of it to justify our understanding the 
word in this sense in the verse before us. Paul, if we are to judge from 
the Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 22), was in the habit either of dictating 
his letters or of having a fair copy made from his own smaller and less 
legible writing, just as books were copied out for publication by men 
experienced in the trade. The Apostle, however, added something of his 
own to authenticate the letter, as we learn from 7. Cor. xvi. 21, Cod. iv. 18, 
IZ. Thes. iii. 17. This addition may very likely have been in the quick 
hand of his ordinary signature, and smaller than the large and beautiful 
letters which were used in booksellers’ manuscripts. But here he departs 
from his usual custom, He adds a much longer section than was 
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necessary to guarantee the Epistle ; and both for this reason, and in order 

to impress the Galatians with the importance of what he says, he uses 

large characters, probably even larger than those in which the body of the 

Epistle was written. Some commentators think that the whole Epistle is’ 
referred to as written throughout by Paul’s own hand; but then it is difficult 

to understand why he should mention the size of the letters. 

12. Paul here charges his opponents with acting from worldly 
motives; with what justice we can only form an opinion from his own 
character for fairness and discernment. They were acting with regard to 
appearances, and wished to stand well with men in that lower realm 
which is so hostile to the Spirit. So Christ warns his disciples against 
religious practices which attract the notice of men (Ma?z. vi. 1, sqq.). 
These are apt to be engaged in for the sake of being seen of men ; and 
then, in Paul’s language, they are “in the flesh,’ and they bring down no 
spiritual blessing from Him who sees the secret heart. This is the danger 
of ritualism according to Christ and his great Apostle, who often receive 
more adulation than belief. Adopted in sincerity as a moral help, it 
easily lends itself to lower motives, and passing into a mixed stage of 
worldliness and superstition, becomes a substitute for spiritual life. The 
Galatian disturbers, Paul thought, were afraid of being persecuted for the 
cross. The Jews were the chief instigators of persecution throughout 
this early period, and the rejection of the Law was what principally excited 
their animosity. If only the converts could show that they accepted 
circumcision, and enforced it on Gentiles, the offence of the Cross would 
cease (See note on vy. I1). 

13. ‘‘ They who receive circumcision.” We learn from the margin 
that “some ancient authorities read have been circumcised.” The weight 
of recent critical judgment is in favour of the former reading, but it is by 
no means certain. If we adopt it, the reference, I think (in spite of the 
opinion of Lightfoot), must be to Gentiles who were submitting to the 
rite ; but the objection to this is that the disturbers here are evidently a 
party from the outside, as distinguished from “you,” and men who went 
about trying to enforce circumcision must have been of Jewish birth. 
This furnishes a strong argument in favour of the marginal reading. If 
we accept this the men referred to are Jewish Christians; and their in- 
sincerity is shown by the fact that not even they maintain rigidly the 
principle of Law. They make a sort of compromise between Christianity 
and Judaism, not requiring you to keep the whole Law (see v. 3), and not 
keeping it themselves, but able to boast to their unbelieving countrymen 
that they have induced you to receive the sign of the old covenant. Thus 
they hope to escape persecution, and to make a fair show, which is 
insincere because it is founded on no principle. 

14. The false teachers may glory in a fleshly ordinance, and shrink 
from persecution for the cross ; the Apostle’s prayer for himself is that he 
may glory in nothing but the cross, which has been the instrument of his 
redemption, and severed him once for all from everything worldly. All 
this ceremonialism is of the earth, earthy, and can never make clean the 
heart and conscience ; the true life is the self-sacrifice of love, and he 
who is in communion with Christ has broken his communion with the 
world. “The world” is used, as elsewhere in the New Testament, for 
the evil side of the present constitution of things, including that which is . 
merely transient and deceptive, 
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15: The Jewish and Gentile divisions of the world, circumcision and 
uncircumcision, are nothing. These distinctions make a man neither 
better nor worse. To boast of your freedom would be just as unspiritual 
as to boast of your bondage. ‘The only reality is the new creation, the 
new life of sonship to God growing up in the heart, and bringing forth 
fruits of holiness and love. 

16. ‘‘Rule,” properly a line which marks out the direction, and 
therefore appropriate to the figure of walking. On all who follow the line 
just laid down by his previous words Paul pronounces his blessing. It 
mattered not whether they were Jew or Gentile, for in the life of the 
Spirit all become one. ‘‘ And upon the Israel of God”: perhaps better, 
“yea” or “even,” the “and” here not making an addition, but explaining 
the “them.” Those who are in Christ are the Israel of God, Israel being 
a sacred name, which stood for an idea rather than for a nation. 


§ The Apostle is Christ s, no one else can have rights over him (vi. 17). 


17. ‘‘From henceforth.” He has now fully delivered his soul, and 
made his meaning quite clear. No one from this time can mistake him ; 
and let no one interfere with him, or inflict trouble upon him, as though 
he belonged to them. For he was the slave of Christ and of none other. 
“‘T” is emphatic. Whatever may be said of the disturbers, there can be 
no doubt that 7 belong to Christ, for the marks which prove me to be his 
are branded on my body. The figure is derived from the practice of 
branding slaves; and the marks to which Paul refers were those left upon 
his body by the ill-treatment which he had experienced at different times 
for his devotion to the Gospel. 


§ Benediction (vi. 18). 


18. Paul concludes his letters in various ways, but he invariably 
wishes ‘‘ grace” to his readers. Here he uses the full expression ‘‘ The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and it is evident from our whole expo- 
sition how appropriate this is ; for the Galatians were in danger of falling 
away from that grace, and going back to a religion of outward observances, 
and a Law under which all must be judged without mercy. ‘‘ With your 
spirit” is suitable to Paul’s wish that there should be greater inwardness 
in their religion; but this must not be pressed, as the same formula 
occurs at the end of Philippians (according to the best authorities) and 
Philemon, and a somewhat similar one at the end of //. Tzmothy. His 
last word to them is ‘‘brethren.” This evidently expresses an unusual 
emotion, for no other Epistle has this ending. He began with severity, 
though not without the familiar blessing ; he closes with more than his 
ordinary tenderness and love. 

Here the curtain falls on a striking and impressive scene in the history 
of primitive Christianity. How the letter was received, and what effect it 
produced, we know not. But it has come down to us as a treasure of 
spiritual thought, setting forth eternal principles while dealing with a 
controversy which has long since passed away, and appealing to that 
which is deepest in us while using arguments adapted only to modes of 
thought which have ceased to govern us. Let us follow Paul’s own rule, 
and receive it in the spirit, not in the letter, and then we shall understand 
where its real inspiration lies, and on us too its parting benediction will 
rest, JAMES DRUMMOND, 
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STUDIES OF ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS.—XIII. 
Poems on Art: Music—I. 


Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso. He seems to believe that, 

JP3 more than any other art, music is able to sound the diapason of 
human nature from deepest depths to loftiest heights. More than either 
painting or poetry, he thinks music expresses directly the very soul of the 
artist, and so appeals immediately to the souls of men. His Inferno 
is contained in A Toccata of Galuppi’s. Galuppi Baldassaro was born in 
Italy in 1706; he was a versatile composer, but I understand that his 
works have now only a technical interest for students. In this poem an 
Englishman is listening to a light piece of Galuppi’s music; he is a man 
who believes life to be a serious business, and this sprightly, flippant 
toccata raises in his mind many strange emotions. He is interested in 
art, not only for its own sake, but also as the revelation of the artist’s 
soul. Pondering this toccata, you find that he regards it as the revelation 
of lack of soul,—-that is exactly the impression it makes upon his mind,— 
there ts no soul in it. Its cold, superficial, cricket-like chirping only 
suggests how the soul can die out of a man, until he has only a name that 
he lives, while his nobler being is dead. He has never been in Venice ; 
but, listening to this music, it seems as though it re-created the old 
Venetian society that took such delight in it. He says he is sorry to give 
such an interpretation of the musician’s work, but it would prove him to 
be deaf and blind if he did not feel the worthlessness of his compositions. 


Oh, Galuppi, Baldassaro, this is very sad to find! 

I can hardly misconceive you; it would prove me deaf and blind ; 

But although I take your meaning, ’tis with such a heavy mind! 

Here you come with your old music, and here’s all the good it brings. 

What, they lived once thus at Venice where the merchants were the kings, 
Where St. Mark’s is, where the Doges used to wed the sea with rings ? 

Ay, because the sea’s the street there; and ’tisarched by . . . . what you call 
. . . Shylock’s bridge with houses on it, where they kept the carnival: 

I was never out of England—it’s as if I saw it all ! 


eee has three poems on music which may be called his | 


As still he listens, he not only sees Venice, there also appears an Italian 
ball-room, bright and beautiful, ringing with Galuppi’s music and laden 
with perfume. Verses iv. and v. describe the ball-room ; verses vi. to ix. 
describe the influence of the toccata on the dancers. The room is 
crowded with bright men and beautiful women, whose shallow life this 
toccata exactly represents. Amidst pauses in the kissing and dancing 
and flirting, the music seems to ask such questions as prompt the minds 
of the gilded water-flies. “Are you happy?” “Yes!” “Then kiss me,— 
and yet more kisses, before again we fling ourselves into the whirl of the 
giddy dance.” Or, if some strain in the toccata suggests the horrid 
‘thought, “ Must we die?” the ugly question is only like an olive at the 
feast, which whets the jaded appetite for a yet more sparkling wine. The 
thought of death only reminds them how they must pack the brief 
remainder of their life with pleasure. “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” In verse x. that coruscating scene of ephemeral 
pleasure fades away, those bright, careless men and women are gone. 
Some with lives that came to nothing, some with deeds as well undone 
Death came tacitly and took them where they never see the sun, 


od 
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And it is hard to believe that of all those superficial, giddy, sensual people 
there is any soul that remains immortal. 

Now we come to the transition in the poem. The man who has this 
vision is a high-principled, earnest thinker, who takes a very lofty estimate 
of human life, its purpose and destiny. This ephemeral music of 
Galuppi’s cannot, indeed, shake his faith ; but it makes him feel uncom- 
fortable ; it makes him run cold to think that men and women should 
seem so void of spirituality as to spend their lives like that. When graver 
thoughts occupy his mind, there sometimes comes the echo of that cold, 
creeping music. 

But when I sit down to reason, think to take my stand nor swerve, 
While | triumph o’er a secret wrung from nature’s close reserve, 
In you come with your cold music, till I creep through every nerve. 


Yes, you, like a ghostly cricket, creaking where a house was burned. 
Then he tells us what the music says to him :— 


“Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what Venice earned! 
“The soul, doubtless, is immertal—where a soul can be discerned.” 


That is the dirge over the graves of the pleasure-seekers. In verse xiii. 
Galuppi seems to speak satirically to his critic. “Of course,” he says, 
“you are ever so much better than these ephemeral creatures ; you are not 
a butterfly of pleasure; you have a soul, able to explore nature and study 
science. Without doubt, you think you have a soul that can be discerned.” 


“Yours for instance, you know physics, something of Geology, 
‘“Mathematics are your pastime; souls shall rise in their degree ; 

“ Butterflies may dread extinction,—you’ll not die, it cannot be! 

“As for Venice and its people, merely born to bloom and drop, 

‘Here on earth they bore their fruitage, mirth and folly were the crop: 
“ What of soul was left, | wonder, when the kissing had to stop ? 

“ Dust and ashes!”’ 


At last, this ironical banter becomes intolerable to the listener. While 
he must confess their worthless lives, yet he cannot ponder complacently 
the fate of those vanished Venetians. The man’s soul goes out in 
sympathy to them, and their fate seems to cast a withering shadow on his 
own immortal hope; can he find it in his heart to pass judgment on them, 
or to claim for himself a destiny he must deny to them ? 


“Dust and ashes!” So you creak it, and I want the heart to scold. 
Dear dead women, with such hair, too—what’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and grown old. 


As Dante wept over the sufferings of the lost in Hell, even while he con- 
fessed the justice of their doom, so the speaker in this poem cannot cut 
himself off from sympathy with even the most worthless of his fellow- 
creatures ; the thought that they have passed away like shadows makes 
him shiver as with a blank sense of his own annihilation :-—“I feel chilly 
and grown old.” That is the Inferno of music; and when we travel down 
into it, we feel a cold shadow of doubt strike through our faith in the 
greatness and the destiny of human life. ens ; 
In the two following poems we shall see how faith rallies itself in the 
struggle with doubt, and mounts on eagle’s wings into the light of God. 
FRANK WALTERS. 
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CHAPTERS IN CHURCH HISTORY. 
III.—Archbishop Laud. 


G&FO chapter of Church History better deserves study than that which . 
€ N » chronicles the doings of William Laud. It is impossible indeed 
ew 


to put one’s finger upon any one single act of supreme importance 
during his whole career. There is no master stroke such as could only be 
delivered by a powerful genius, and very little of that extraordinary 
dexterity which compels our unwilling admiration in the lives of Becket 
and Wolsey. Still less can he be credited with that blind disinterested 
saintliness which, while it fits a man for an ideal kingdom of Heaven 
which has not arrived, may sometimes lead him to spoil such possibilities 
of heaven as there are upon the earth. Laud’s eyes, such as he had, were 
kept open. They were eyes not much given to the contemplation of broad 
schemes for the general welfare, but well adapted to spy into special 
abuses ; not capable of reading with any accuracy the very clearest signs 
of the times, but very capable of seeing the main chance as it affected the 
immediate future. It should be understood, however, that power rather 
than money was his great ambition. 

Laud was born in 1573. At the age of sixteen years he went to 
St. John’s College, Oxford. In his twenty-eighth year he was ordained a 
priest. He stepped rapidly upwards and we need not enumerate every 
stage. In 1511 he became President of St. John’s College, in 1615 Arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon, in 1616 Dean of Gloucester. From the first he 
was a persistent, irritable, and irritating advocate of the views known as 
Arminian, that is to say he denied the Predestinarian doctrines of the 
Calvinists, and held those notions of Church order which at the present 
day are called High Church or Ritualistic. It is characteristic of the man 
that becoming chaplain of the Earl of Devon in 1605, notwithstanding the 
extreme views of the indissolubility of marriage always set forth by High 
Church teachers—concerning which they go further than the New Testa- 
ment itself—he did not refuse to read the marriage service for the Earl 
when he was uniting himself to a divorced woman ; it is also character- 
istic that Laud repented this sin against the rules of the Church and kept 
an annual fast in atonement for the same. Pharisees in every age know 
how to keep the balance right with heaven. If worldliness leads them 
into sin, superstition shows them how to atone. But as violations of 
charity and goodwill are scarcely ever recognised as sins against the 
church no atonement is offered for them. As soon as he was made Dean, 
Laud went to Gloucester, and, without a word to the Bishop in charge, 
ordered the Holy Table to be carried to the east end of the church and 
set up as an altar, and gave commands to the cathedral officials to make 
a lowly reverence towards the altar every time they entered the place. In 
reply to a remonstrance from the Bishop’s chaplain Laud, sent a threaten- 
ing letter. 

For many years before the death of Archbishop Abbot (whose character 
is described in our second chapter) his power was waning. Laud’s mean- 
while was rising. In 1621 he became Bishop of St. David’s. Soon after, 
at the command of King James, he had a controversy with the Jesuit 
Fisher, who had converted the Duke of Buckingham’s mother to 
Romanism, and was considered to have conducted the case for the 
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Church of England with great ability. In any case from that time Laud 
was the favourite of the Duke of Buckingham, as that empty and vain 
man was the favourite of the king. In 1625, Charles I. came to the 
throne. The first employment of Laud under the new king was to write 
out a list of the clergy marking each man’s name with O or P to signify 
Orthodox or Puritan, that the king might know who to promote and whom 
to neglect and suspect. He next drew up an instruction to be sent to the 
Archbishops and Bishops to induce them to prevail upon the clergy 
to preach the duty of supplying the king with money in the form of loans. 
Archbishop Abbot was disgraced for refusing to license for publication a 
wretched sermon maintaining the king’s right to make laws and impose 
taxes. Laud, whose religious feelings were so utterly shocked at seeing a 
“Holy Table” in the middle of the choir rather than at the east end, 
could discern nothing wrong or profane in so “tuning the pulpits” that the 
Church service should become an instrument of illegal taxation. In 1628 
he was made Bishop of London; just previously the House of Commons 
had complained of his papistical opinions to the king: his promotion to 
London was the king’s reply. In 1629 the House of Commons declared 
that whosoever should seek to introduce Popery or Arminianism should be 
reputed “a capital enemy to this kingdom and commonwealth.” In this 
remonstrance there was a warning both to Laud and to the king which 
they could only disregard at their peril. The wrath of the Parliament and 
the nation was rapidly rising. 

Laud was too busy to heed the warning. He was bending his energies 
to the promotion of order in the churches. He set himself to suppress the 
“lecturers” who had been the chief mouthpieces of Puritan doctrine and 
principle. A declaration of the king drawn up by Laud had forbidden the 
clergy to preach on such topics as Predestination, and Laud was deter- 
mined that the order should be obeyed. Puritan tracts were rigidly 
suppressed, the most extravagant pamphlets on the other side were licensed. 
So severe was the restraint on all the Puritanical clergy that numbers of 
them left the country and went to America. In 1633 Abbot died and 
Laud was made Archbishop of Canterbury. He had long exercised all 
the authority that could belong to the Primate. He was just now an 
example of the pride that goeth before destruction. The Book of Sports 
which had caused offence in James’s reign was re-issued ; all the clergy 
were commanded to read it, though many of them believed that it was an 
incitement to sin; a number of them were suspended or deprived for 
refusing to read a proclamation which they sincerely believed to be a 
defiance of God’s command to keep the Sabbath. — 

Those who rebelled against all this and dared in sermon or pamphlet 
to make a protest were silenced by means of the court of the Star 
Chamber. Leighton, a Scotch clergyman, was sentenced to be publicly 
whipped, to be set in the pillory, to have his nose slit, his ears cut off, his 
cheeks branded with the letters S.S. (sower of sedition) and to be im- 
prisoned for life for publishing a book in which he had insulted the 
Bishops and called the Queen a daughter of Heth. This sentence was 
rigidly executed and Leighton was not released till the Long Parliament 
reversed his sentence. Prynne was similarly treated for writing a book 
against the theatre. Prynne had insinuated that women actors were 
mostly bad women. The Queen happening to take part in a play six 
weeks after the publication of the book, this insinuation of Prynne was 
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falsely interpreted as meant for her.’ Sentences like these on prominent 
offendors and heavy fines and scourgings for smaller libellers were the 
means used to crush out the spirit of dissatisfaction, and “to inspire the 
Puritans with better humour” as Hume remarks. When rendered suffi- ” 
ciently cheerful in this way they were to go to church, to bow lowly at the 
name of Jesus, to uncover their heads during the service and receive the 
Holy Communion three times a year. Foreign Protestants in England 
were compelled to use the English service ; Englishmen abroad were not 
beyond the vigilance of Laud’s ferret-like eyes. But the end was coming. 
We pass over the absurdity of Charles’ and Laud’s attempt to force the 
English Liturgy on Scotland, as that would require a chapter for itself. 
To teach the Scotch submission Parliament was summoned April, 1640. 
But the English Parliament itself had not learnt submission. It would 
not grant supplies ; it would deal with Innovations in Religion. After a 
sitting of three weeks it was dissolved. Convocation, which usually dis- 
solves with Parliament, kept sitting. It had better have gone too. By 
Royal authority the convocation was constituted a synod and was to sit 
during his Majesty’s pleasure. Its chief work was the inventing of a new 
oath to be taken by the clergy, making them swear not to attempt to alter 
the government of the Church by “archbishops, bishops, deans, and 
archdeacons, et cetera.” This oath was a new cause of indignation and 
of ridicule. It was universally known as the et cetera oath. 

Meantime Scottish affairs rendered it imperatively necessary that 
Parliament should be summoned. From the third day of November, 
1640, to the outbreak of civil war, the political and ecclesiastical history 
of England is simply the history of the Long Parliament. But of it we 
can now say but little. When it met it was a Parliament of Churchmen, 
and what is more, of men strictly loyal to the king. But it was determined 
that the illegal tyranny which had been borne so many years should now 
be ended. Prynne, Leighton, and other “libellers,” were ordered to be 
released and compensated by fines levied on the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and other of the Ecclesiastical commissioners. Strafford, who had 
been as great a tyrant in civil affairs as Laud had in ecclesiastical affairs 
was impeached of high treason and eventually beheaded. Laud was next 
dealt with and accused of high treason before the House of Lords. On 
March Ist, 1641, he was conveyed to the Tower. His estates were 
sequestered, but he was not brought to trial till November, 1643. He 
was not found guilty of treason, and when it was argued that a number 
of acts, none of which were treasonous taken alone, might prove treason 
when taken in the aggregate, it was rightly replied that two hundred 
pairs of black rabbits do not make a black horse. But the Commons 
had resolved on his death, and as in Strafford’s case an attainder was 
passed for the purpose. He was beheaded in January of the following 
year. The Act was illegal and vindictive and there is no need to 
justify it. Still less need is there to waste any pity on a man who all his 
life had been pitiless, who had impoverished and harassed and im- 
prisoned and mutilated men better than himself for daring to act as if 
their souls were their own. His defenders say that he was sensitive and 
shrank from the gaze of the populace. If so he was cowardly as well as 
cruel. A man who shrinks from the gaze of the people should be sparing 


in the use of the pillory. When he was impeached he took comfort 
from the xciil. Psalm. 
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“The floods are risen, O Lord 
The floods lift up their waves.” 


But he had long been daring the tide that overwhelmed him, and had 
treasured up wrath against the day of wrath. When we ask what good he 
did we are told that he restored dilapidated cathedrals and churches, and 
brought back order and decency into the services of the English church. 
But it was his conduct more than any man’s that led to the churches 
becoming scenes of disorder and riot ; it was his injustice which roused 
that spirit of rebellion and iconoclasm which led the Puritans to tear down 
crosses, smash windows, burn the prayer books, and make the statues of 
the saints into paving stones. No lesson is so clearly written on Laud’s 
career as the worthlessness of a merely formal Religion. It had no 
tendency to make him either just or merciful, and its infliction upon an 
unwilling nation led to all the scenes of violence which sensible and pious 
men must ever hate and deplore. 
JAMES. RUDDLE. 


OLD STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN.—XVII. 
Joseph.—I. 


os SQA VE we finished about Jacob, yet, mother?” said Joan the next 
2) , evening, “or is there any more?” 

A) “There is a little more, Joan; the story says that God again 
spoke to Jacob, and told him that his name was to be Israel now, instead 
of Jacob, and that his family should spread about over the land that had 
been given to Abraham and Isaac, and should become powerful ; and after 
having spoken in this way ‘God went up from him in the place where he 
spake with him.’ And Jacob set up a pillar of stone in the place, to mark 
it, and poured oil over it, to anoint it, or make it sacred ; and he called the 
place Bethel, the ‘house of God,—the same that he had called it when he 
had seen the ladder reaching up to heaven when he was on his wander- 
ings. After this he travelled on ; but a sad trouble was before him, for as 
he travelled, and some time before he reached the next resting place, 
Rachel was taken very ill: in the midst of her illness a little baby was 
born to her ; and as she lay very ill she called the baby Benoni: which 
meant ‘the son of my sorrow,’ but Jacob called him Benjamin, which 
meant ‘the son of my right hand’: but Rachel was too ill to recover, and 
she died, and left her poor little Benjamin to his father’s care. And 
Rachel’s body was buried at Bethlehem, and Jacob set up a pillar upon 
her grave.” : 

“‘T am sorry she is dead, mother : and the poor little baby,—he would 
never know his mother at all.” ; 

“Tacob seems to have loved the little boy very dearly, as you will see 
from the next story : and also Joseph was very dear to him. These two 
were Rachel’s boys, and it was Rachel whom he loved so much you know, 
Joan, and served so long for, and so no wonder he loved her sons better 
than all his other children.” 

“What is the next story about, mother? Is it about Joseph and 


Benjamin?” 
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“Yes; it is a lovely story, Joan, and it is so beautifully and simply told 
in the Bible that I think I will just read it to you, as you will quite under- 
stand it.’ 

“© yes, do, mother ; I like the words of the Bible when I cam under- 
stand them; but sometimes they are hard.” ? 

Her mother then read to Joan the story of Joseph from the Bible ; 
beginning at Geeszs xxxvii. 1; and at the end of that chapter she stopped 
and looked at Joan, who had listened very eagerly. Then Joan said, 

“What horrid brothers! Howcould they treat poor Joseph so! And 
why should they be so angry about a dream ortwo? Joseph couldn’t help 
what he dreamed.” 

“Tt was because dreams were supposed to be sent with a special mean- 
ing: and people used to try and find out what the hidden meanings were. 
In this story, you see, Joseph’s funny dreams were taken to mean that he 
would be somebody great, and that all his relations were to honour him 
and bow down to him; and his brothers were jealous at the thought 
of this, and did not like it at all: what they did was partly spite,—to 
punish him for being as they thought so set-up and conceited,—and partly 
in hope of getting rid of him altogether, so as to prevent his ever turning 
out something better and greater than they. They didn’t care what 
became of him, so that they got rid of him; Reuben was the only one who 
seems to have cared about him ; and when he prevented the others killing 
him and got him thrown into the old well, it was because he meant to 
come when they were gone and take him out again.” 

“And Judah, mother,—he told the others to sell him,—so that saved 
his life.” 

“Yes, so it did;—but the reason that Judah gave for doing this was 
only that they go¢ nothing by leaving him to die miserably, and that 
if they sold him as a slave they should get the money for which they sold 
him.” 

“Horrid, greedy man,” said Joan; “what is a slave, mother? It 
means a servant, doesn’t it?” é 

“The slaves did all the work, Joan, but they were not like our servants, 
who are free to change their place or take some other work, and who are 
regularly paid. No one asked the slaves what they wanted ; they were 
bought and sold in markets just as we buy sheep or pigs ; they were 
taken away from all their friends and family ; one master might buy the 
father, and another the mother, and other masters might each buy one son 
or daughter, just as they happened to want a man or a woman, or a boy 
or a girl; no one thought whether or not the slaves had any feelings, or 
whether they loved each other. Ifa slave pined, and was unable to work, 
he was often terribly punished, and sometimes killed: and amongst the 
Romans, when they conquered in war, and took prisoners, they made 
slaves of them, though they were often noble and educated men, and 
accustomed to live in comfort and in good houses. They were put 
to very hard work ; and many of them were obliged to row the ships : 
there were not ships like ours, and the only way in which they could be 
moved about (except for a few clumsy sails) was by rowing with immense 
oars : and the slaves had to work these oars for hours and hours,—often 
chained to their seats lest they should try to escape,—and a man stood 
amongst them with a whip to urge them on when they flagged. Often the | 
slaves died at the oars,—and then the body was thrown into the sea and 
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another slave put in the place of the one who was gone ;—happy enough, 
poor fellow, to be released from his misery. I cannot tell you half how 
much slaves suffered from cruelty and ill-usage, and they had no escape, 
except death: and though now and then they were bought by kind 
masters who treated them well, there was not usually much thought about 
the slaves ; they were only looked upon as so much goods : and just asa 
man would bargain for a horse or a donkey, so they did for the slaves. I 
do not fancy the slaves amongst the wandering and country people were 
so cruelly used as they came to be amongst the rich and tyrannical 
Romans : but the slave’s life was almost always a very pitiful one.” 

“And what sort of a life did Joseph have? Was he very miserable? 
O, mother! Joor Jacob, when the brothers took Joseph’s coat to him all 
stained with blood, and he believed that Joseph was dead! What des- 
pair he must have been in! How coudd the brothers be so cruel and hard- 
hearted! But do go on; Iam ina hurry to know what happened.” 

“Well, Joan, the travellers to whom Joseph was sold were going to 
Egypt, so they took Joseph with them: it was.a long journey, and I dare 
say Joseph was interested in all he saw, and in crossing the wild and 
desert land which lay on their way to Egypt; but I am sure he left 
his heart behind him with his father and his little brother Benjamin, and 
longed to be at home again with them.” 

“Yes, but not with his horrid, cruel, dzg¢ brothers ; I expect he was 
glad to be away from them.” 

“We are not told anything about the journey; but when at last they 
came to Egypt, the Ishmaelites who had bought Joseph from his brothers, 
did not want the young slave any more, and sold him again, to Potiphar, 
who was the captain of Pharoah’s guard. Pharoah was the king of 
Egypt, and Potiphar was one of his officers. The travellers who had first 
bought Joseph, and who brought him to Egypt, are called Ishmaelites, 
because they were supposed to be the descendants of Ishmael,—the boy 
who was turned out into the desert with his mother Hagar (you remember, 
Joan), because Sarah was jealous, and afraid lest Ishmael should stand in 
the way of her own son, Isaac.” ; ! 

“OQ, yes, I remember, and Ishmael was a ‘wild man,’ and lived in the 
desert places and wild country. But what happened to Joseph after he was 
bought by Potiphar?” 

“The story goes on, ‘And the Lord was with Joseph, and he was 
a prosperous man ; and he was in the house of his master the Egyptian. 
And his master saw that the Lord was with him, and that the Lord made 
all that he did to prosper in his hand. And Joseph found grace in his 
sight, and he ministered unto him: and he made him overseer over his 
house, and all that he had he put into his hand.’ That means, Joan, that 
he trusted him with everything, and gave all his concerns over into 
Joseph’s care and management.” 

“Then I don’t think /osefh was an unhappy slave, mother.” 

“No, not at all ; he had come into the hands of a kind master ; and 
by his own honesty and goodness he won his way to be the trusted 
servant of Potiphar. Even when most of the slaves had a hard life, there 
were often good masters who treated them kindly, and let them rise into 
good and honoured places. But Joseph’s life was not yet to be quite 
happy and prosperous ; for though he was so good a manager, and so 
good a man, that after he became Potiphar’s steward everything went well 
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in the house, and outside, and ‘the blessing of the Lord was upon all that 
he had, in the house and in the field,’ yet he came to have one enemy, who 
was jealous of him, and that was Potiphar’s wife: she was a bad woman, 
and she laid a plot against him, to get him into trouble, and to make 
Potiphar distrust him. First she tried to persuade Joseph to do wicked 
and dishonourable things ; but of course he refused ; he was very indig- 
nant, and told her that his master had trusted him with everything that he 
had; ‘how then can I do this great wickedness, and sin against God ?’— 
(a beautiful saying, and one which we might bear in mind when temptation 
comes to us.) But when she found she could not persuade him to do any- 
thing wrong, by which she could get her husband to dismiss him from the 
house, she one day caught hold of him by his loose coat,—and he, being 
determined to be free of her, slipped off his coat and left it in her hands. 
Now, she thought, she had got him in her power!” 

“©, mother, it is like the wicked stepmothers or queens in fairy 
stories! What a dreadful woman! Did she really get him into trouble 
with his master. He could tell him what was vea//y true, and surely he 
would believe him?” 

“He could tell him, Joan, but it didn’t follow that Potiphar would 
believe his slave rather than his wife.” 

“© dear, how horrid it is to have such creatures in the world! Do go 
on, mother.” 

“Tn Eastern countries, Joan, the women had separate rooms to them- 
selves, and the men of the household did not go into these rooms, usually ; 
only the husband might go in. Well, when Potiphar’s wife had got 
possession of Joseph’s coat, she made a great outcry, and ran about the 
house showing the coat, and saying that this came of Potiphar having 
brought a Hebrew slave into the house ;—that he had tried to come into 
her private rooms, and that she had made an outcry, and that when 
he heard that he was afraid of being caught and had run away, and in his 
hurry had left his coat behind; so she showed the coat as a proof of what 
she said, when Potiphar came home, and she told her story till she made 
him angry—so angry that he took Joseph from all his honourable positions 
and work, and threw him into prison. And now, Joan, we will go on and 
read the story again out of the Bible. See, here it is, in the 41st chapter 
of Geneszs, at the 20th verse: ‘And Joseph’s master took him, and put him 
into the prison.’ So I will read on.” 

Then Joan’s mother read on and on, till she reached the 46th chapter, 
7th verse: then she stopped, and Joan said, 

“What a pretty story, mother ; I do like that.” 

“Yes it is a lovely story, Joan, and I have read straight on because it 
spoils it to interrupt : but I want to tell you a few things, though the story 
itself is simple enough. There are many things about Egypt which are 
curious and interesting. If you look on the map here, you see that it is a 
long narrow strip of country, with one great river. Do you remember 
what the river is?” 

“Yes, mother, the Nile. What a long river it is ; and it divides into a 
lot of rivers here, near the sea.” 

“Yes, it widens out there into several branches, because the land is flat 
there, instead of being shut in by hills into a valley ; so the water can 
wander over the flat ground and make several channels. That widening 
part of a river is called the Delta, because it is the shape of the Greek — 
letter delta (A or D). I believe the Nile is more than 2000 miles long, 
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Joan. Egypt is a very dry country, and there is very seldom rain there : 
it does not rain every few days as it does with us.” 

“Then how does the country get watered, mother? for plants won’t 
grow without water.” 

“That is what I was going to tell you, Joan. If you were to travel up 
the Nile you would see that the flat land on both sides of the river is cul- 
tivated, and that the crops grow beautifully: beyond the flat land are hills, 
and beyond the hills the desert country comes, and there is no more 
greenness and corn and plenty, but parched, hot land, with only little 
groups of trees here and there by a well. The reason that the land 
between the river and the hills is so fertile and good is that, though 
scarcely any rain falls there, it does fall plentifully much further south, at 
certain times of the year; the rain begins to fall in March, and it goes on 
raining steadily for a long time,—a few weeks, I believe ; and though the 
thirsty ground can drink a great deal of water, a great deal more falls than 
can be soaked up even by the sandy soil; andso a great quantity flows off 
the land and into the Nile; and then the Nile fills up more and more ;— 
the people see the waters rising higher and higher between the banks; but 
they do not see the waters of the Nile begin to rise till about three months 
after the rainy season has begun; all that time the rain has been soaking 
into the earth, and then the overflow into the river begins to show. The 
Nile rises about four inches a day, and goes on rising continually from June 
to September ; the water rises till it reaches the top of the banks, and then 
it flows over the banks, and floods the country between the Nile and the 
hills, covering it with water, and with a kind of mud which it washes down 
with it as it runs along; and so all the flat land near the river has 
a covering of water and soft mud, which soaks it well; the mud is very 
good for the crops, and is used for manure ; and it is also used to make 
bricks, and jars for water, and such things. The water begins to go down 
again in September, and continues to fall, till it has left the level fields— 
now well coated with mud,—-and gradually sinks back into the river bed, 
and then it goes down and down till it has reached its usual level. The 
farmers know when to expect the Nile to rise, and when to fall ; and they 
get their crops ready so as to use the soil when soft and damp and well 
manured : and in this way the crops of many kinds grow splendidly, for 
the hot sun makes it like a hot-house when the land is damp from 
the river, and things grow amazingly fast.” 

“What a curious river,—mother,—and how interesting it must be to 
watch for the water rising and get everything ready ; and how the thirsty 
iand must drink and drink the water when it comes at last to refresh it.” 

“Ves, it is very interesting and wonderful. See how God provides for 
all his lands, in such wonderful and different ways. One could go on all 
one’s life studying about the different lands and climates, and the reasons 
for all one sees in their ways and in God’s plans for them, and never get 
to the end: and yet that is only.ome of all the things to be learnt of God’s 
ways. ‘Great and marvellous are thy works, O Lord,’ one may truly say 
continually. And one other thing, Joan, about this Nile country ;—the 
mud coming over it every year has gradually raised the level of the land, 
very slowly and gradually, so that it is now higher than it used to be some 
thousands of years ago. So that the very face of the earth changes.” 

“O, mother, yes! and the little worms change it too, you know, as you 
told me long ago. Little worms, and a great river, and lots of rain: big 
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things and little things all working, working on, and nothing keeping 
always the same!” 

“That is put into words by the poet Tennyson, Joan: I do not know 
whether you can understand it yet, but the words and thoughts are 
beautiful : 


‘There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea.’” 


Joan sat silent a little, and then said: “It is too ézg, mother, I can’t 
stretch myself to understand it quite. But I like to think of it as much as 
I can.” 

After another silence her mother said, “ Now, Joan, you understand 
why there was corn in Egypt when there was famine in other places.” 

“Yes; but mother, you see there was famine in Egypt too. How was 
that, if the Nile kept the country so well watered? There were seven 
years of famine ;—the thin cows, and the poor, blasted ears of corn.” 

“Yes, quite true, Joan. That was because sometimes the quantity of 
rain fell short, and did not raise the river to the usual height ; and when 
this happened, as it did sometimes, the country was parched and burnt 
up; and being so dry, the sand storms blew up more than usual, and over- 
whelmed the green crops, and brought great trouble; and all the people 
could do with watering, by pumping up water from the river and by 
digging ditches and trenches to carry it over the country, seemed to be as 
nothing and to do no good in place of the usual floods of water: and 
that was the way the famine came.” 

“Yes, I understand that. Mother, did the farmers sow the corn and 
other seeds before the floods rose, or after they were gone?” 

“Almost all the crops were sown I believe after the water had gone 
down, and left the earth wet. Only rice I believe was sown before the 
Nile rose, as it needs an immense deal-of water to make it grow.” 

“ How interesting it must have been to see the water rising first, and 
then all running away, and the ground coming out ready for the corn and 
things. It must have been a Zi¢¢le like Noah’s flood! But, mother, does 
the Nile do that still? Is it all the same as in Joseph’s day?” 

“Yes, the old Nile rises and falls every year still, and has done so ever 
since anything was known about it. And there are crocodiles there now, 
as then; and Ibises, beautiful birds which I believe help to keep the 
country from being overrun with snakes, by eating them. 

“But Joan, dear, we have talked too long, and you really must not ask 
any more questions to-night. Think what a quantity of things you have 
heard to-night, and how much you have to remember. So now to bed, 
my child, and good-night.” 

“Good-night, mother. I should like to go to Egypt some day.” 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


THREE Sraces or A Bisir’s Lirz.—Our readers will be glad to learn that 
the series of Lessons by Mr, Gannett have now been published in the “ Lesson 
Notes for Teachers,” 
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LESSONS ON THE BOOK OF SAMUEL.—xX. 
The Death of Saul. (/. Sam. xxxi., xxviii. 3-25 ; 77. Sam. i.) 


((E saw in chapter xxix. 1, that the Philistines were gathering all 
their host towards Apfek for another great struggle with 

8) Israel. Time after time the Israelites, under Saul, had driven 
them back from the hills of Judah, but now King Achish was going to 
attack them on more level ground, where the force of his chariots and 
horses would be better felt. For this purpose he chose Aphek, a place 
in the great plain of Esdrelon, which les in the north, along the course 
of the river Kishon. If we look at the map, we see that one branch of 
the river Kishon is formed by the streams that flow down from Mount 
Tabor, and the other by those that come from the south-western slopes 
of Mount Gilboa. After tracing the Kishon to the sea, let us try to find 
the road which was the great caravan route from Egypt to Damascus. 
This road keeps near the coast of Palestine, passing northwards, through 
the Philistine towns of Gaza and Ekron, till it reaches the hills of 
Masseh ; it crosses these hills near Megiddo (a fortress long held by the 
Canaanites), then descends to the fertile plain of Esdrcelon, passes 
through Aphek, up the northern valley of the Kishon, skirts Mount 
Tabor, crosses the Jordan above the Lake of Galilee, and so on to 
Damascus. 

By means of this road the Philistines were able to bring up the full 
might of their chariots and horsemen to Aphek. The Israelites, knowing 
they were no match for such an army on the plain, took up their position 
on the high gronnd by the spring at Jezreel (xxix. 1), with Mount Gilboa 
just behind them, and the valley of Jezreel sloping eastwards down to the 
Jordan. The battle-ground they had chosen was almost the same as that 
where Gideon had formerly fought the Midianites. (See /udges vii.) 

We have the following account of the battle which proved so 
disastrous to Saul and the Israelites, xxxi :—“‘ Now the Philistines fought 
against Israel: and the men of Israel fled from before the Philistines, and 
fell down slain in Mount Gilboa. And the Philistines followed hard upon 
Saul and upon his sons; and the Philistines slew Jonathan, and Abinadab, 
and Malchi-shua, the sons of Saul. And the battle went sore against 
Saul, and the archers overtook him; and he was greatly distressed by 
reason of the archers. 

“Then said Saul to his armour-bearer, ‘Draw thy sword, and thrust 
me through therewith; lest these uncircumcised come and thrust me 
through, and abuse me.’ But his armour-bearer would not ; for he was 
sore afraid. Therefore Saul took his sword, and fell upon it. And when 
his armour-bearer saw that Saul. was dead, he likewise fell upon his 
sword, and died with him. So Saul died, and his three sons, and his 
armour-bearer, and all his men that same day together. 

“ And when the men of Israel that were on the other side of the valley, 
and they that were beyond Jordan, saw that the men of Israel fled, and 
that Saul and his sons were dead, they forsook the cities and fled ; and 
the Philistines came and dwelt in them. 

“And it came to pass on the morrow, when the Philistines came to 
strip the slain, that they found Saul and his three sons fallen in Mount 
Gilboa. And they cut off his head, and stripped off his armour, and sent 
into the land of the Philistines round about, to carry the tidings unto the 
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house of their idols, and to the people. And they put his armour in the 
house of the Ashtaroth [the temple of the Canaanite god] and they 
fastened his body to the wall of Beth-shan.* 


‘‘And when the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead heard concerning him: 


that which the Philistines had done to Saul, all the valiant men arose, and 
went all night, and took the body of Saul and the bodies of his sons from 
the wall of Beth-shan ; and they came to Jabesh and burnt them there. 
And they took their bones, and buried them under the tamarisk tree in 
Jabesh, and fasted seven days.” 

Saul had many noble characteristics, he was bold and brave, he 
evidently loved his people deeply, and did his best to deliver them from 
their enemies and make them a strong nation. He was a religious man, 
and for some years showed great zeal in his devotion to Jehovah ; he 
hunted out and slew all witches and others who served strange gods ; he 
built altars to Jehovah, and reigned altogether in the spirit of Samuel and 
the prophets, and on one occasion we saw that he was ready to sacrifice 
even his own son in fulfilment of a religious vow. But in the latter part 
of his reign he seems to have grown half-hearted in his religion, becoming 
more anxious to enlarge hiskingdom than to serve Jehovah according to the 
dictates of his conscience. Such compromises in religion are always bad. 

No doubt Samuel’s religion was what we should call fanatical and 
often cruel, for he only knew Jehovah as an awful and terrible god, but at 
any rate he was sincere in carrying out what he believed. And we must 
remember that in the sight of a holy God what we believe is of less 
importance than /ow we act up to our belief. It may be unfortunate for 
aman to be ignorant or mistaken in his belief, but such ignorance is not 
in itself a sz. A man szzs when he chooses the course which his con- 
science tells him is wrong. Which do you think is best, an ignorant man 
who is conscientious, or a wise man who is un-conscientious ? 

We can understand that Samuel and the prophets were sadly dis- 
appointed when Saul ceased to work with them for Jehovah, and it is 
little: wonder that they and the priests were afterwards more ready to 
help David than this half-hearted Saul. 

Saul’s cruel treatment of David, and his massacre of all the priests at 
Nob, show what dreadful sins a man may be led to commit when he 
allows a jealous hasty temper to get the better of him. Let his example 
be a warning to us to cast all anger and jealousy out of our hearts and 
learn to keep our tempers under good control. 

According to the story in /. Sam. xxviii., Saul felt the loss of his 
religious faith. We read that “he was afraid, and his heart trembled 
greatly” when he saw the hosts of Philistines opposite Mount Gilboa. 
He sought for counsel as to what was the will of Jehovah—but he had 
angered the #rzes¢s, and could get no reply either by their dreams or by 
the lots they cast, called Urim; he had angered the prophets, and was 
therefore without their help or advice. In this state of despair Saul 
inquired if there was a wzfch in the neighbourhood, and hearing there 
was one at Endor, on the opposite hill, he disguised himself, and went to 
her by night with the request that she would bring the old prophet 
Samuel up from the realms of death, that he might consult with him. 


* Beth-shan was in the lower part of the valley of Jezreel, near the Jordan, which can 
there be forded. On the opposite side of the Jordan lived the people of Jabesh-gilead, whom 
Saul had delivered from the Ammonites, See J. Sam. xi. i 
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To understand the story of Saul and the witch we must know what 
the Israelites of those days thought about dea¢h, for they had not our 
belief in the immortality of the soul. They thought that when men died 
they all—good and bad alike—went down to an underground region 
called Sheol (/o x. 21, 22), a land of darkness and the shadow of death, 
where they remained in a shadowy, useless, helpless state, without God 
and without hope. Witches and wizards were believed to have the power, 
through some uncanny god, of speaking with those in Sheol, or even 
calling them up to earth again at any place. Thus this story tells that 
Samuel was called up at Ezdor, near Mount Gilboa, though he had died 
and been buried at Ramah. 

Let us now read the whole story of the witch of Endor in 7. Sam. 
XXVill. 3-25, for though we know such things do not really happen, it is 
interesting to read what the Israelites of olden time believed. 

We have the following account of how the news of Saul’s death was 
taken to David in Ziklag, //. Samm. 1.:—“And it came to pass after the death 
of Saul, when David was returned from the slaughter of the Amalekites, 
and David had abode two days in Ziklag ; it even came to pass on the third 
day, that, behold a man came out of the camp from Saul with his clothes 
rent, and earth upon his head: and so it was, when he came to David, 
that he fell to the earth and did obeisance. And David said unto him, 
“From whence comest thou?’ And he said unto him, ‘Out of the camp 
of Israel am I escaped.’ And David said unto him, ‘How went the 
matter? I pray thee tell me.” And he answered, ‘The people are fled 
from the battle, and many of the people also are fallen and dead ; and 

Saul and Jonathan his son are dead also.’” 
, As further proof of the king’s death, the messenger handed to David 
the crown and bracelet he had taken off Saul’s dead body. He also told 
that Saul had asked to be slain when he found himself mortally wounded, 
and added that he had given the king his death-blow. Whether this was 
the truth or not it cost the messenger his life, for David commanded him 
to be killed at once. 

David rent his clothes, and mourned and fasted till evening, and all 
the people of Israel, and all the men that were with him did the same. 

Verses 17-27:—“And David lamented with this lamentation over 
Saul and over Jonathan his son: and he bade them teach the children of 
Judah ‘he song of the bow: behold, it is written in the book of Jashar.”* 

“Thy glory, O Israel, is slain upon thy high places! 
How are the mighty fallen! 
Tell it not in Gath, 
Publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon ; 
Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 
* * * * * * 
Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
And in their death they were not divided ; 
They were swifter than eagles, 


They were stronger than lions. 
* % 


* * * * * 


How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! 
Jonathan is slain upon thy high places. 


* The book of Zashar or The Upright appears to have been a collection of poems and war- 
songs from which the editor of the book of Samuel took this beautiful dirge of David's. 
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I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: 
Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: 


Thy love to me was wonderful, 
Passing the love of women. 
How are the mighty fallen, 
And the weapons of war perished!” 
HARRIET M. JOHNSON. 


[With the death of Saul this series of lessons is concluded. ] 


LESSON ON A SONG-THRUSH. 


@E had a Sunday talk about a Yellow Crocus, and we saw how 
N/A) beautiful it was and how it grew. To-day I am going to tell 
(WsWO you about something else that grows, but this something is 
very different from a flower. I have said that it grows, but it does more 
than this, it #zoves, and it sémgs. [Here some of the children will say it is 
a bird, and the coloured illustration may be hung up.] } 

Now I want you to tell me a great deal about this bird whose picture 
you see here. What colour is he? With what is he covered? How 
many legs has he? How many toes? How many eyes? For what 
does he use his beak? Is he more like you than a flower? In what ways 
is he more like you? 

Now wouldn’t you like to know hisname? He is a Song-Thrush. If 
you took a real thrush into your hand for a little while you would feel 
that he was warm like you are. If you ever do take a thrush in your 
hand you must be very gentle with him and not frighten him. 

Now I will tell you a little story. One sunny day in spring a little 
boy, named Tom, went into a wood, where there were a lot of trees and 
bushes and where the birds were singing. He was tired, so he lay down 
under a tree, in the branches of which a thrush was singing very joyfully, 
and perhaps Tom went to sleep. Anyway, he understood what the thrush 
was singing. It told him that it and another thrush had made a nice 
nest in a thick bush not far off, out of moss [show the children some] 
and little bits of stick, and anything they could find that they thought 
would do nicely, and that they had lined the nest with some of their soft 
feathers. Then the other thrush had laid five pretty speckled eggs and 
kept them warm. Presently some tiny little thrushes had come out of 
the eggs, and they began to be hungry and sometimes he went to fetch 
them something to eat, sometimes the mother-thrush went, while he kept 
the eggs warm. Then he told Tom that soon he must teach his little 
ones to fly and to find food for themselves [here the children may be 
asked what sort of food thrushes eat, and it may be suggested to them 
that they can put something out for the birds to eat, in winter]. The 
father-thrush went on to say that he was singing because he was so glad 
that the sun was shining and that his little ones were all safe. 

When Tom went home to tea, he told his mother what the thrush had 
been singing. She kissed her little boy and said she hoped he would 
always be kind to the dear birds, who sang so sweetly and who loved 
their little ones so much. 

A good poem to learn in connection with this is “The Brown 
Thrush” in “ Child Life,” edited by Whittier. A large sheet of coloured 
birds (G. N, Bacon, 127, Strand) is very useful for Bird-Lessons. 
F. M. SQUIRRELL. 
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STORIES OF THE FIVE SENSES. 
IV.—The Garden of Taste. 


a thought he must have fallen asleep during that last journey 


< through the air, for he could not remember reaching the gardens 

» again, nor saying good-bye to the Angelof Touch. When at last 
he opened his eyes, he was lying on a bank in a garden which was strange 
to him, and the angel was nowhere to be seen. He sat up and rubbed his 
eyes, and for a moment felt very much inclined to cry, for he wanted to 
see the angel again. But suddenly a voice beside him spoke, and diverted 
his attention. 

“TI was afraid you were never going to wake up,” said some one, and 
Evan turned round quickly to see who was speaking. Sitting patiently on 
the bank beside him, he saw the very prettiest and daintiest little girl. 
Her eyes were as blue as forget-me-nots, her hair was in tight curls like 
golden rings, she was dressed in white like the three angels he had made 
acquaintance with, but she was hardly any bigger than he was himself, and 
her face was so innocent and so sweet that he suddenly went up to her, 
put his arms round her neck, and kissed her. 

“T am very pleased to see you,” he said politely, “but I don’t know 
who you are. Are you the Angel of Taste, perhaps?” 

“No,” said the little girl, “I am not one of the Senses. The Angel 
of Taste has a great deal to do, so I am allowed to help her.” 

“Have you a name?” asked Evan. 

“Yes,” she answered, “‘my name is Flavour. I have been beside you 
here, waiting for you to wake for such a long time, Evan. The Angel of 
Touch brought you here, and laid you down, and then she came to tell us 
you had come, and I was sent to wait beside you till you woke.” 

“T am very glad they sent you,” he said, feeling very friendly towards 
her ; “but am I not to see the Angel of Taste?” 

“Oh! yes, I am going to take you to her,” said Flavour, and she 
jumped down from the bank, and took his hand. “This way,’ she 
said ; “and the angel told me I was to let you eat whatever fruit you 
liked best.” 

He wondered what she meant for a minute, then he saw that they were 
approaching a beautiful garden where every kind of fruit seemed to be 
growing. He found it difficult to choose what he would have, so he 
asked Flavour to bring him what she liked; she brought him a great 
yellow pear, and as he ate it, he thought he had never tasted anything so 
delicious before. 

“How nice it is!” he cried, “I wonder why it should taste so much 
nicer than any pear I ever ate at home.” 

“It is because your senses are quickened,” said Flavour, wisely. ‘‘The 
sense of taste is given to you that you may have pleasure. A great many 
people abuse this sense, you know, and let it turn to greediness, and then 
they lose all pleasure in it, for their conscience tells them they are greedy.” 

Evan remembered with shame several occasions when he had been 
greedy, and how the things that he had been eating had seemed to lose all 
their nice taste. He did not say anything but he listened very earnestly 
to what his little companion said,and made up his mind that when he got 
home he would try hard not to abuse the sense of taste. 

Little Flavour led him through the luxuriant fruit garden till they 
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reached a great open space, and here they found the Angel of Taste, 
sitting under a shady tree, and so surrounded with children of all ages and 
sizes, that she herself could hardly be seen. 


But she saw Evan directly, and called to him to come and sit beside 


her. Several of the children ran towards Flavour, who seemed to be 
a great favourite, and she went merrily here and there, sometimes playing 
games with them, sometimes picking fruit for the little creatures to eat, 
looking so bright and happy herself that everything in which she had a 
share, was the nicer because of her sweet ways. Some of the children 
picked fruit for themselves, but most of them liked Flavour to pick it for 
them, and were sure that it tasted much nicer when they took it from her 
hands. 

Evan sat still and watched her for a little while. Then he turned 
to the angel. 

“Who are all these children?” he asked. 

“T was just going to tell you,” she answered, “only I saw that you 
were watching my little helper. Who are all these children? Well, they 
are little boys and girls from your earth, but they are not like you, Evan. 
They are sent here to enjoy themselves because they have very unhappy 
homes. Some of them are so poor they have no homes at all, but are 
always wandering about, sleeping in corners, and leading a wretched life. 
And nearly all of them know what it means to have nothing to eat,—or only 
a very, very little—for days together. It is not from any fault of theirs that 
they are so unhappy on earth, so when they sleep they are sent here, and 
1 and little Flavour let them eat the fruit, and be as happy as they like.” 

Evan looked at them more closely, and saw what he had not noticed 
before, that nearly all the little faces were pinched and white, and some so 
thin they made his heart ache. He thought of his own home, where his 
parents were always doing things to make him happy, where he had 
almost everything he could wish, and did not know what it was to have a 
blow or an unkind word, or to be cold or hungry. Then he looked again 
at these little children, who knew so well what cold and hunger and blows 
meant, and he suddenly saw the contrast between their homes and his. 

“Poor little children!” he said. “Angel, I never knew before how 
happy I am to have a home like mine.” 

‘Well, you must think of it when you go home,” said the angel ; “ Try 
and cultivate a taste for happiness and content, Evan, and for all things 
that are good and noble as well. Let your tastes be for reading some 
books that will improve you, and not always exciting or amusing ones, and 
for being with people who are good rather than with people who are enter- 
taining. Will you try?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I will try. Must I go, now?” he added, for little 
Flavour had come up to them, and was standing beside him. 

“T am afraid you must,” said the angel; “ For you have only a little 
while longer to be here, and there is yet one more garden for you to see.” 

So Evan said good-bye to her, and then Flavour took him back to the 
bank where she had found him. 

“ Good-bye,” she said gently, “I will think of you, Evan, and not forget 
you. 

“And whenever I have anything that is extra nice,” he said, “I will 
think of you, Flavour.” 


FLORENCE LAWFORD. 


